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© W erand is that 
profpeét which is 
fet before us during 
the folemn filence 
and fhade of night ! 
The luminaries of 
heaven fhine forth 
with majeftic pomp, and form a glo- 
rious fpegtacle to the eye. To the 
contemplative mind, they appear 
ftill more wonderful, and afford a 
delightful fubjet of {peculaticn. 

eafon cbmes in aid to the feeble. 
nefs of fenfe, and directs the imae 
gination, which, guided by this 
fuperior faculty, conceives the 
lanets to be large fpheres of fimi- 
ar fubftances with that of our 
earth, and to be fi:ted for the fame 
purpofes. It conceives the imaller 
globes which artend thefe planets to 
be fimilar to the moon: and each 
of the other ftars, with which the 
heavens are befpanzled, to cominu- 
nicate, like the fun, light and heat 
to depending fatellites, which, by 
reafon of their diftance, are invifi- 
ble to mankind. How numerous 
are thefe globes! How regular their 
Gourfes! How many noble, tho’ 
uaknown purpoles may they anlwer 
in their refpective rezions! How 
largeis thecircumferenceof theiror- 
bits, & how immenfe are their dif- 
tances from this earth! Yet thefe 
immenfe diftances do not render 
them ofelefsto mankind. By their 
various pofitions and courfes, they 
diftinguifh different quarters and 
regions, both in heaven and earth. 
They mark out the revolutions of 
days, months, and years. Hence 
the certain fucceifion of night and 





day, and. the beautiful variety of 
returning feafons. 

Buc even upon this our earth, 
though of an inferior fize, many 
ftupendous objeéts ftrike the imaci- 
nation, Lofty mountains, conti-c 
nued ranges of hills, vait wilds and 
delarts, wide and extended plains, 
laree and rapid ftreams preient 
themielves to our view, and create 
an agreable aftonifhment. 

With {ill greater agitation, do we 
behold the vait collection of wavesin 
the ocean, which at once fatisfes 
the eye with the boundie{s profpea, 
and prefents the wonders of the 
deep to the contemplative mind. 
riark ! the-impetuons winds are 
raifed ; the unruly element datfhes 
its furious waves againit impend- 
ing rocks, By its roaring billows 
amid{t ‘the boifterous tempelts, ic 
fets before us an idea of a power 
irrefiitible, and fills our minds with 
awe. Butnowthewinds are hufhe 
ed; and, the violent agitation of 
the waters ccafing, the iiorm is 
changed into a2caim, & the imooth 
& wide lurtace predents us withthe 
fair image of reigning order and ue 
niverfal peace. 

Not is it greatnefs alone that 
ftrikes us in the profpect of Nature. 
Joined to this magnificence, we ob- 
ferve an exact unifo.mity, and an 
endleis variety. Heace thai en.. 
chanting beauty which yields { 
much pleaiure; whether we behold 
the vait machine at one view, orat 
greater leifure furvey its difference 
parts. 

How delightful is the profpe@ of 
the carth, messy with hills, vale 
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lies, woods, rivers, lakes and feas! table, but add fertility to other 
The verdure and frefhnefs of the moulds, and are ufeful in the nu- 
fprine, the rich fruits of au- merous arts which minifter to 
tunin, and that plenty of variega- the neceflities and conveniencies of 
ted fowers which gaily bloffom in human life, 

fummer, greatly heighten our plea- _— Befides earthy fubftances, nature 
{ure. Howchearful is the rifing fun, has provided plenty of bodies which 
which difclofes their various beau- have a more firm confiitence. It 
ties! Howenlivening arehismorn- furnifhes ftones for houfes, and 
ing beams ! How bright, and how other ftructures. Thefe ftones are 
vigorous is his mid-day light and harder or fofter, to anfwer different 
heat! How gentle, and howcom- ends. Being compatted together 
pofing are his evening rays ! How by aglutinous earth, they are ere&e 
aweful and how folemn is the filence ed intoedifices, which endure for 
of the night, which draws a veil ages, and withftand the force of the 
over the face of nature, and, by fierceft ftorms. 

throwing afhade upon the glories There are other ftones, fome 
ef this earth, prepares for relt and brighter, fome paler, of one or di- 
fleep. Yet, never is the earth whol- verie colours, which, by their pes 
ly deprived of light; for now the culiarluftre, ferve for elegance and 
moon and flars aflume their wonted Ornament ; but being lefs neceflary, 
empire, and fend forth their chear- are of a fmaller fize, and are 
ful, though fainter rays, to prevent found more rarely than othets which 
a total darknefs. ferve for more fubftantial ufes. 

Not only the fertile fields and Within the dark and cold re- 
meadows, which are watered with cefles of the earth, yet not far bee 
breoks and rills; not only the woods low its furface, that mankind may 
and richer plains with the grafly pa+ dig for them more eafily, nature 
ftures of the mountains, and allthe hath provided large quantities of 
more finifhed fcenes, give pleafure combuftible fubitances for fupply- 
to the eye, and ftrike us with a ing os with light and heat. Vari- 
fenfe of beauty ; but eeen the rough- ous metaleare alfo eenerated, which 
er and lefs finifhed parts of nature, being pure and unmixed, or mixed 
With a pleafing «llonifhment we and compounded by humanart, are 


behold the barren heath, the wild- formed into innumerable inftrus . 


nefs of the defart, the unfhapen ments and utenfils, which are both 
rocks, and impending precipices. curious ana ufeful. 
The rigours of winter have their pe- — By the conftant viciffitude of the 
cu) ar graces, and furnifh us with tides, when the waters rife or fall, 
profpects which become agreable in accordingtothe motionszof the moon, 
their feafon. all fagnation of the ocean is pre- 
Nature hath made ample provifi- vented, and the foulnefs and cor- 
on, not for our plezfere only, but ruption of its waters are purged. 
for the convenienciesand neceflities To preferve the clement of air 
of mankind, and the other animals pure and healthful, gentle gales and 
which are inhabitants of ourglobe. bfeezes, nay the fierceft winds, be- 
How many different forts of fotis come the obedient miniflers of the 
and moulds are to befound upon the Almighty. 
furface of the earth! Some are Innumerable grains, roots, herbs, 
rolific, and produce innumerable flowers, fhrubs and trees, divided 
eeds and roots, which either ferve into many different kinds, belong 
to furnith tafteful food to man and to the vegetable kingdom. How 
other animals, or to prepare delici- beautiful are their various forms and 
ous and refrefhing tiquors for colours! How refrefhing and enli- 
quenching their thirit,and for exhi-. vening are their perfumes! How 
Jarating their{pirits ; or are Of great powerful are their influences and 
ufe in the compofition of powerful virtues' How regular are the pro- 
medicines. Other kinds of earths ceffes, from the {malleft feed or 
are unfit for vegeration ; yet none of plant, to the moi fwectly perfumed, 
them are really barren and unprok- or 
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OF the moft finely variegated flower ; runs over plains, mountains, rivers, 
er to the moft fruitful or firmeft - villages, cities, and whatever elfe 
tree! lies within fight. Not fatisfied with 
But, whatever wonders may be fuch narrow limits, but difdaining 
obferved in the formation and all confinement, it imagines the 
rowth of the vegetable kinds, the » moft diftant fccnes, and appre- 
frodture of animals is fill more * hends objeéts beyond objeé&is with- 
wonderful and divine. Indued with outend. Equally unconfined with 
various degrees of perception, by refpect to time, from the prefent in- 
which they are fenfible of their ftant it looks back on innumerable 
exiftence, their life is infinitely fu- ages, already paft, and extends its 
perior to thag of vegetables, Un- thoughts to an eternity to come. 
animated matter exifts not for itfelf, An infinite number of objeéts, far 
To thofe alone who are capable of and near, great and fmall, of all 
erceiving it, its exiftence is of diverfities of colours and figures, 
importance. But animals live, feel, are painted in its imagination. 
and enjoy. By the produétion of Thetranfaétions of all nations in 
infenfible matter, the Creator dif- all the regions of this earth, during 
plays his grandeur and wifdom; all paft ages, may be treafured up in 
but itis by means of living fub- its memory. 
ftances alone, which are indued | Over all arts and {ciences, philo- 
with fenfe and perception, that the fophy prefides, as of the higheit dig- 
exuberant goodnels of the great Fae nity. Yarious are mens difpofiti- 
ther of the Univerfe can be mani- ons and abilities, and, by their dif- 
fefied. ferent characters, they dilcover dif- 
How jaft are the proportions of ferent degrees of perfection. Bur 


animated bodies! How beautiful it is by the ftudy and practice of — 


are their forms! How curious is true philofophy, that the higheit 
the texture of thofe fubftances of dignityof human nature is difplayed. 
which they are compounded! How Among all the characters of man- 
proper is the ftruéture and fitwati- kind, that of the philofopher him- 
on of their parts! What high re- felf is the moft perfect. Dittinguifh- 
gard is fhewn to ornament and ed from thofe of an inferior kind, 
race! What abundant provifion by clearer and more diftinét per- 
is made for conveniency and vfe! ceptions; by more comprehenfive 
What plentiful fources of please views both of nature and art; by 
fure are the fenfes of animals ! a more ardent love and higher ad- 
With what excellent inftinéts are admiration of what 1s excellent ; 
they endued by the wife and boun= by a firmer attachment to Vire 
tiful Creator! Incapable of {fpeech, tue, and the general good of the 
untaught by any but nature herfelf, world ; by a lower regard for all in- 
they find out the ufe of their facul- terior beauties compared with the 
ties, and attain the full perfeétion f{upreme, confifting in rectitude of 
of their kind, In _ fearching conduét, and dignity of behaviour ; 
ing out their food, in propagating by a greater moderation in profpe- 
and providing for their young, in rity, and greater patience and cou- 
chufing, Or in preparing their nabi- sage under the evils of life; the 
tations, they act with a fagacious real! philofopher, through not abfo-~ 
forefight, and difcover a wonderful lutely perfect, fets the grandeur of 
capacity. human genius in the fairéft light. 
_ How far inferior, notwithftande But not only in this ‘exalted cha- 
ing, areall the other animals to ratter; butinthofe alfo of an inferior 
man, and how divine is that Reafon order, the excellence’ of human 
with which he is indued! How reafon & genius ‘renders itielf 

many and how different objeéts con{picwous. 
does the mind of man comprehend __ By itatuary, we bring diftant ob- 
at once, or in the quickeft fuccefli- jeéts to fight, and recal paft fcenes. 
on! Starting from the narrow bounds We form images of men and other 
ot the body, in a moment itreaches apimals, which appear to breathe, 

to all the furrounding objeéts. It fee) and live. 
Dz With 
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20 A View of the Beauty; 
With greater art, the painter 
reprefents all kinds of folid bo- 
dies upen aplane. Tho’ noimage 
can be felt upon the fmooth fur- 
face, we behold. with admiration, 
heights and hollows, mountains, 
and vailies, men andcattle, which 
beara perfe&t refemblance to what 
they are in nature. ‘ 
By mufic, we fo ftrike and agitate 
the invifidle fubftance of. air, 
im and direét its imperceptible mot:- 
oT? ons with fo divine an art, as rajies 
)) / an dgnchanting harmony, which 
compofes, exalis, and ravifhes the 
foul. 
By a numerous train of mecha- 
| nical arts, mankind have provided 
Wy for the dignity, far the pleaiure, 
Me and for the conveniency of life. 
They meafure their time accurately, 
by dials, clocks, and watches. Dy 
pendulums, they correct and ad. 
juft the inequalitics of the fun’s 
motion. By telefcopes and micro- 
fcopes, they inlarge the objects, of 
fight: while, through the machinery 
of glaffes, as by magic, they delery 
the minute & concealed parts of na- 
‘ture; or force the moft dillant objects 
to appear in their prefence, and (o 
expofe themfelves toview. By the 
help of polifhed mirrors, they draw 
the molt exact pictures in the 
twinkiing of an eye ; and not only 
mimic the forms, but the quickelt 
motions of every object which is 
expofed before the mirrors. 
By plaxting, fowing, and all the 
; various operacions in agriculture 
oy | and gardening ; by paffuring, fith- 
a | ing, and hunting, and by all che 
| arts of preparing food, mankind at 
| once diiplay their genius, and pro- 
| vide plentifully for the. neceflities 
and camfort of human fife. 
‘There is nathing fo common, 
ae thac does not demonftrate the force 
; of human genius. ‘It is this which 
i has directed us fodiftin@ly to com- 
| i municate our thoughts to ene ano- 
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ther by articulate founds, and to 
form a variety of languzges. In- 
itruéted by the fame happy genius, 
we eafily convey our thoughts to 
| the abfent or tran{mit them to pof. 
oe terity by an alphabet of twenty. 





+ Maiah xxvii, 2 f—ee29. 
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four letters. By the art of print- 
ing, we multiply the copies of our 
thoughts withouterd. None ofall 
thefe things could have been 
brought to the perfection in which 
we find them, without the moft 
profound fagacity and deepeft at- 
tention. 

Nor is it enough for the daring 
genius of mankind to erect monu- 
mentsoftheirglory every whereupon 
the land ; they likewile raife tro- 
phies in the midft of the fea, and 
ride upon its proud billows. Bya 
Curious machinery of wooden vef- 
fels, they float apon the furface of 


- the waters, & cut their way among 


the waves. Rivers, lakes, and feas, 
cannot ftop their paflage, They 
crois from coaft to coait, and exe 
change the commodities of different 
regions. lJuoftead of fhutting them 
up, and preventing their mutual 
commerce, as in early iimes, the 
hquid element is forced to promote 
their commerce, and facilitate an 
intercourfe among the moft diftant 
nations. 

In a word, who can enumerate 
all thofe agreeable, curious, and 
ufeful arts, which are now fo come. 
mon in the world? To what lucky 
chance, or happy genius, fhall we 
afcribe their invention? By what 
profound obfervation and fagacity 
muft they have been carried to the 
high perfeétion, at which they have 
at length happily arrived ? May it 
not be reckoned arrogance to at- 
tribute them to haman genias 
alone ? Shail we not rather, with 
the ancients, afcribe them to the 
Divinity, and derive them from the” 
fecret infpiration of the All-wife, . 
** who is wonderful in counfel, and 
excellent in working § ?” In truth, ? 
thefe excellent arts may jufily be ‘ 
called divine ; and while they dif- ; 
play the capacity of the human ‘ 
mind, ac the tame time declare the < 
pericctions of the Creator. For \ 
human art is nothing buta ray of { 
the Divine, is orginally derived ; 
from the Father of lights, from 
whom every good and perfe& gift 
cometh down, and is varioufly dif- 
perfed among the innumerable ob- 
jects of his providence. 

: But 
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But, whatever difplay of the Di- 
vine wildom and energy is made by 
thofe arts which are known among 
men, there isa more illuttrious cil- 
play of wifdom in che works of na- 
ture. Compared with the divine- 
all human art vanifhes. The largeft 
and moft glorious machines, con- 
trived.and ereézed by human kill, 
may be counted as nothing, when 
laid in the balance with the mag- 
nificent fyftem of the paturat worlds 
in which fo many andiuch various 
bodies, both great and imail, have 
performed their different operations 
during fO0 many ages, with 
with iuch an admirable fteadinefs 
and regularity, as manileiis an ener- 
gy, wiidom, beauty, and grandeur 
expreflion and beyond 
thought 
Extra& froma new Pamphlet entitled, 

A Speech in Bebalf of the Venfiitus 

tution againl the /u/pending and aif 

penfing Prerogative, &<. 


THIS Pamphlet contains, if report 
fays true, the arguments of a 
noble and learned P-———-r, on che 
very interrelting quefiion of the 
Embargo. 

“© | moft warmly deplore and 
lament (fays the Speech Maker) the 
calamity produced by the want and 
deurnets of provilions, mentioned 
in the S——h,. I mean chat {pi- 
rit of infurrection and diforder, 
that has gone forth, and rages 
in all corners of the kiogdom, 
big with fire and fword, to afflict a 
country, already groaning under 
a weight and preffure of evils, 
greater than fhe can bear. It would 
ill become this place to palliate or 
excufe, on any account whatever, 
fuch dangerous tumults and riots, 
much lefs to incite and encourage 
them, by fayiog as I have once 
heard it faid within thefe walls. by 
one {worn to execute the laws, that 
the fubjects cruelly harafl:d by 
burthens and other grievances, im- 
pofed upon them by the legiilature, 
are made defperate ; but this da- 
ring and_lawle{s expreflion, I con- 
fefs, related only to the juttification 
of the American Subjects in wanton 
rebellion. God forbid that | ihould 
adopt the deteitable language, even 
in favour of the Englifh Subjed, 
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taxed till the power of taxing can 
no further go, famifhed, and ftarve 
ing. It mutt, however, grieve one 
to fee the nerves of Government 
totally re.axed, and its proper enere 
gy and vigour almoft whoiely loft. 
The truth of the matter and the 
roct cf the evil is, we have 
had no Government for fome years, 
or, which 1s much the fame thing, 
we have bad the Form of it only, 
without any reality, energy, or, 
fpirti, defcending ever fioni bad 10 
worlfe., Aud th: in B—r——d 
has ‘oc good reafon to put as 
in mind of what he told your 
m———lait year, that you would ime. 
port rebellion from America : 
Would to Ged he had not been { 
true a Prophet. The indulgence 
fhewn to Americans is not, | fear, 
altogether free of the blood thar 
muit be facriiced in England at the 
altars of juitice, toreftore and pre- 
ferve peace and good order, maine 
tain authority and fecure pruper- 
ty. Nor can | acquit the blunders 
of A—n in this very corn bufinefs, 
of thatcharge. I am afraid too, 
the unfeafonable and extraordinary 
long proropation of Parliament, 
which excluded the profpeé of ree 
lief froin famine, by a legal prohibi- 
tion of the exvortation, had no fmall 
fharein producing theriors & rifings: 
And by afhametul biunder in the 
Proclamation againft Foreftalling, 
mifreciting the laws if promul- 
gates, apretence was given for the 
riorous people to feize the grain 
for their own ufe, under a miflaken 
notion that ihe grain-itfelf was for- 
feited, as the Proclamation declares 
it to be, inttead of a forfeiture of the 
Value of it, which is what the 
milrecited ftatute enadts. 

a faid I approved 
of the Embargo as neceflary, when 
laid on ; but Ldo not approve, on 
the contrary, I complain of the pre- 
ceding conduct of Ad——n, by 
which they brought themfelves in- 
to that Dilemma which neceffitat- 
ed them to advile his M—— to 
that meafure, by what is called 
the Royal Aathority: And as to 
the principles L. have heard laid 
down to-day, and the doctrine that 
has been advanced in juftification 
of the legality of the Embargo, pe 
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far am I from approving of them, 
or acquiefcing in them, that I can- 
not even hear them with patience. 
I declare they make all the 
Whig-Bioad in me boil; fortoufe 
an exprethon that has I think been 
miferably mifzpplied on the other 
fide; thefe dotirines, if adopted, 
lay the ax tothe root of the confti- 
tution, and can tend to nothing bur 
an utter fabverfion of the power of 
Parliament, and of the moft fun- 
damental and etle rights and 
hbertivs of the fubje&t, Upon my 
word, 1! fdid notknow [ wasawake, 
I thouid be apt to think I bad been 
Ioadream, and that fome Fairy 
midnicht fcene had carried my 
MMavination back an hundred and 
thirty or forty years, in an illufory 
audience of dome of the fpeeches of 
@ James, or Charies, or their Lord 
Chanceliors and Lord Keepers ; for 
with no other flandard of the Pre- 
rozative, that] know of, will fuch 
notrons fquare ; and thefe they 
will fir. 
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I fhall foon endeavour to 
point out that aflembiage of cir- 
cumftances on which! found the 
complaint of blunder, inattention, 
and negleG& in the Am—n: But 
your —— wil! allow me, in the firft 
place, to confider the general doce 
trine thathas been drawn into the 
debate, as by much the moft impor- 
tant matter, ,& what indeed princi 
pally cailed me up : I fay has been 
drawn into the debate, for fu:el am 
it could never have come from the 
meafure in queftion, if it had been 
allowed to reit upon its true bottom, 
with aclaim to iuch a fanétion as 
could be given it by law—which 
tanction, by the way, | fancy your 
——wil! find neceflary, notwith- 
fianding all that has been faid in 
fupport of it as a legal exerciie of 
prerogative. 

‘* The gueftion debated is, 
whetherthe embargo by Royal Pro. 
chamatrion on corn, the largeft free- 
gor of exportation of which is per- 
miited by many a&s of Parlisment 
and encouraged by a ftatute bounty, 
3s 2 prohibition according to law, a 
leca} act of government, within the 
conftitutional bounds of the prero- 
gative of the crown; Oris Only a 


A 
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mere Actof Power induced by an 
urgent neceflity in the ftate, exceed- 
ing the true limits of the Royal Pre- 
rogative, but that ought for its bee 
neficial tendency and effedl to beap- 
proved, and muft be confirmed by 
the fanétion of law to give it legal 
force, and valid operation ? 

‘s This queftion maf come toa 
general point, and it has been 
brought to that in the debate. A 
general propofition muft be main- 
tained, thatof any, and if of any, 
ofevery att of Parliament, the King 
with the advice of the Privy-Coun- 
cil may fufpend the execution and 
effect whenever his Majefty, fo ad- 
vifed, judges it neceflary for the 
immediate iafety of the people. 

‘* I jimit it fo.to give the propos 
fition fair play——~-I thall likewife, 
to be as candid as | can, add, be- 
caufe it has been added, during the 
Recefs of Parliament, and it—— 
pleafe they fhall have the other 
words too, when Parliament can- 
not be conveniently aflembled ; and 
fuch precifely 1s the propofition that 
has been maintained in this debate. 
For God’s Sake !——TIs this the 
dottrine of the conflitution? Is 
this dofirine that Englifhmen will 
{wallow ? Can it godown? Ido 
not fay with your——will it with 
moft unread or unlearned in theCon- 
Ricution ? If this is conftitutiunal 
dodtrine, I make bold to pronounce 
the Revolution, (the glorious re- 
volution ! as I have been taught to 
call, and to think it,) nothing but 
a ivece{:ful Rebellion, the moft 
lawlefs and wicked invafion of 
the rights of the crown. —-——— 
and the Bill of Rights, that illuftrj- 
ous monument of Englifh Liberty 
the Palladium and Bulwark of the 
conflitution; the moft falfe and 
fcandalous libel that ever was pub- 
lifhed ; the moft infamous impo- 
fition both on Prince and people 
ever invented. James the ae 
neither abdicated, nor forfeited ; 
he was robbed of his crown. His 
Majeity isan ufurper, and his roy- 
al anceftors, of blefied memory 
even Our great and glorious deliver- 
er himfeif, have ali been viurpers ; 
the a€iof fettlement is a nulility 
and your <=» ar¢é a generation of 

Rebels, 


‘ 








Rebels, whofe fathers revolted ; 
many of you are not---s of the 
e+-n.” 

(Zo be continued.) 


Elements of Natural Philofophy, drawn 
up by the celebrated Mr. Locke. 
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we: have already confider’d rhe 

earth as a Planet, or oneof the 
great mafies of matter moving abou 
the Sun ; we fhall now confider it 
as it is made up of its feveral parts, 
abftraQling from its diurnal and an- 
nual motions, 

The exterior part of this our ha- 
bitable world is the Air or Atmof- 
phere; a light, thin, fiuid, or 
{pringy body, that incompaffes the 
folid Earth on all fides, 

The height of the Atmofphere 
above the furface of the folid earth, 
Is not certainly known: but that 
it doth reach but toa very {mall part 
of the diftance betwixt the earth & 
the moon, may be concluded from 
the refraction of the rays coming 
from the Sun, Moon and other lu- 
minous bodies. 

Though confidering that the Air 
we are in, being near a 1900 timcs 
lighter than water; and that the 
higher it is, the lefs it is compreffed 
by the fuperior incumbent air, and 
fo confequently being a fpringy ho- 
dy the thinner it is; and confidere- 
ing alfo that a pillar of air of any 
diameter is equalin weight to a pil- 
lar of quickfilver of the fame dia- 
meter of between 29 and 30 inches 
height ; we may inter that the top 
ef the Acmofphere is not very 
near the furface of the folid Earth. 

It may be concluded, thai the ut- 
moft extent of the Atmolphere 
reaches upwards from the turface 
of the folid earth that we waikon, 
to a good ditiance above us; frit, 
if we confider that a column of air 
of any given diameter is equtpon- 
derant to a column of quickilver 
of between 29 & 30 inches height, 
mow quickfiiver beiag near i4 
times heavier than water, if air 
was as heavy as water, the At 
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phere would be about 14 times highe 
er than the column of quickfilver, 
1.€. about 34 foot. 
_ Secondly, if we confider that air 
1s 1000 times lighter than water, 
than a pillar of air equal in weight 
to a pillar of quickfilver of 30 in- 
ches high wall be 6800 foot; wheree 
by we come to know that the Air 
or Armofphere is 68co0 foot. 
Thirdly, if we confider that the 
Air isa {pringy body, and that, 
which is neareft the Earth is 
comprefizd by the weight of all the 
Atmofphere that is above it, and 
refts prependicularly upon it; we 
fhall find that the Airhere near the 
furface of the Earth, is much dene 
fer and thicker than itis in the upe 
per parts. Forexample, if upon @ 
Heece of wool you lay another ; the 
under one will be a little comprefs« 
ed by the weight of that which lies 
upon it; and fo both of them bya 
third, and foon: fo thatif 10000 
were piled one upon another, the 
under one would bythe weight of 
alithe refit be very mach compreffed, 
and all the parts of it be broughe 
abuacaniy clofer together,$ tham 
when there was no oiher upon it 
and the next to that a little lefe 
compreficd, the third a little lefs 
than the fecond, and fo on till it 
came to the uppermof which would 
be in its full expanfion, and net 
compreffed arall. Jutt fo 1 isia 
the Air: the higher you go 1m it, 
the le/s it is compreffed, and confe- 
quently the lefs denfe itis: and fo 
the Upper part being exccedingly 
thinner than the lower part, which 
we breathe in; {which is that which 
is 2000 times lighter than water) ¢ 
the top of the Atmofphere 1s pro 
bably a great deal higher thas the 
dittance above aligned. 

Tat the Air near the farface. 
of the earth will mightily expand 
itfelf when the preffure of the ine 
cumbent Atmoiphere is taken offy 
may be abundantly feen im the exe 
periments made by Mr. Boyie in 


his Preumatick Engine. In his 
Phyfico - mechanical . experiments 
concerning che Air, he declares 
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may be feveral hundred miles high ; 
which is eafy to be admitted when 
we conficer what heproves inanother 
partof the fame Treatife, viz. that 
the Air here about tie furface of 
the Earth, when the preflure is taken 
from it, will dilate itielf above 
452 times. ’ 

The Atmofphere is the fcene of 
the Meteors; and therein is colleét- 
ed the matter of rain, hail, fnow, 
thunder, and lightning; and a 

reat many other things obfervable 
in the Air. 

Befides the fpringy particles of 
pure air, the Atmofphere is made 
up of feveral {teams or minute par- 
ticles of feveral forts, rifing trom the 
earch andthe waters, and floating 
in the air, which is a fluid body, & 
though much finer and thinner, may 
be confider’d in refpect of its flui- 
dity to be like water, and fo capas 
bie, like other liquore,of having he- 
terogencous pariicieés floating in 
it. 

The moft remarkable of them 
are firit the particles of water rail- 
ed into the Atmofpheie, chiefly by 
the beat cf the fun, oucec! the fea 
and other waters, aud the furface 
of the earth; from whence it fails in 
Dew Rain, Hail and Snow, 

Out trom of the Vapours arifing 
from moiiture, the Clouds are prin- 
Cipaily made. 

Clouds do not confit whelly of 
watery parts: for befides the aque- 
ous vapours that are raif:d inio the 
air, there are alfo julphureous and 
faline particles, that are raifed up, 
and in the clouds mixed with tne 
aqueous particles, the cfretis where- 
ot are fometime very fenfible; as 
particularly in Lightning, and Vhan. 
der, when the fuiphureous. aad ni- 
trous particies fring, break out with 
that violence of light and noite, 
which is obfervable 1a Thunder aad 
very much refembics Gun-pow- 
der. 

That there are nitrous particles 
raiifed into the air, is evident from 
the nourifhmenit witch rain gives 
to vegetabics more than any other 
water; and alfo by inc collection 
of nitre or falt-petre in heays of 
¢arth, out of which it has been ex- 
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tracted, if they be expofed to the 
air, {6 as to be kept: from rain: 
not co mention other efforts where- 
in the nitrous {pirit in the air fhews 
itfelf. 

Clouds are the greateft and moft 
confiderable of all the Meteors, as 
furnifhing matter and plenty to the 
earth. They confift of very {mall 
drops of water ; and are elevated a 
gocd diftance above the furface of 
the earth: for a Cloud is nothing 
but a miit flying high in the air, as 
a Miftis nothing but a cload here 
below. 

How vapours are raifed into the 
air ininvifible fteams by the heat 
of the fun out of the fea, and moift 
parts ofthe earth, is eafily unde « 
ftood : and there is a vifibleinftance 
of it in ordinary diftillations. But 
how thefe fteams are colleéted into 
drops, which bring back the water 
again, is not fo eafy to determine, 

To thofe that will carefully ob- 
ferve, perhaps it will appear probae 
ble, that it is by that which the 
Chymilts call Precipitation ; to 
which it anfwers it all its parts. 

The air may be locked on as a 
clear and peliucid Mentruum, in 
which the infenfible particles of dif. 
folved matter foat up and down, 
without being difcerned, or trou. 
bling the pellucidityof theair;when 
ona judden, as if it were by a pre- 
cipitation, they gather into the very 
{mail, but vifible mitty drops that 
make clouds. 

This may be obferved fometimes 
in avery clear fky, when there not 
appearing any cloud, or any thing 
opake, inthe whole horizon; one 
may fee on a fudden clouds gather, 
and all the hemifphere overcait : 
which cannot be from the rifing of 
new aqucous vapours at that time ; 
but from the precipitation of the 
moifiure that in invafible particles 
floated in the air, into very {mall, 
but very vifibie drops, which bya 
like caule being uaited into great- 
ter drops, they become too neavy to 
be fuitaincd ia the air and fo fall 
down in rain. 

Haiti, ieems to be the drops of 
air frozen in their falling. 

Snow, 























































Snow, is the fmall particles of 
water frozen before they unite into 
drops. 

The regular figures which branch 
Oatin Rakes of {now, feem to fhew 
that there are fome particles of fale 


‘Mixed with the water, which makes 


them unite in certain angles. 

The Rain bow, is reckon’d one 
of the moh remarkable meteors, 
thoughreally it be no meteor atall ; 
but the reflection of the fun-beams 
from the fmallef drops of a cloud 
or mift which aré-placed 1m a Cer- 
tain angle made by the concurrence 
of two lines, the ohe drawn from 
the fuh, and the other from the 
eye to thofe little drops in the 
cloud, which reflect the {un-beams: 
fo that two people looking upon a 
rainbow at the fame time, co not 
fee exaftly the fame rainbow. 

Part of the water that falls down 
from the clouds, rums away upon 
the furface of the earth into chan- 
nels, which convey it to the Sea; 
and part of it is imbib’d in the 
fpungy fhe -of the earth, from 
whence finking lower by degrees, 
it falls dowd into fubterranean 
channels, and fo under ground paf- 
fes imto the fea; or elfe meeting 
with’ beds of rock or clay, it 1s hin- 
dered from finking lower, and ‘fo 
breaks out ia fprings, which are 
moft commonly in the fides, or at 
the bottom of ‘hilly ground. 

Springs make little rivulets ; 
thofe united make brooks; and 
thofe coming together make ri- 
vers, which empty themfelves into 
the fea. ‘ 

The Sea is a great collection of 
waters in the deep vailies of the 
earth. If the earth were ail plain, 
and ‘had not thofe deep hollows, 
the earth would be all cover’d with 
water; becaufe the water being 
Highter than the earth, would be 
above the earth, as the atris above 
the water. 

The mofk remarkable thing in the 
fea, is that motion of the water 
called Tides. tis arifing and fall- 
ing of the water of the fea. The 
caufe of thisis the attra€tion of the 
Moon, whereby-the part of the wa- 
ter inthe great ocean which is near- 
eft the moon, being moft ftrongly 
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attracted, is raifed higher than the 
reft; and the part oppofite to ir 
on the contrary fide being leaft at. 
tracted, is alfo higher than the refi, 
And thefe two oppofite rifles of the 
furface of the water in the grea 
ocean, following the moticn of the 
Moon from eaft to welt, and ftrik« 
ing againit the large coafts of the 
continents that lie in its way ; from 
thence rebounds back again, and fo 
makes floods and ebbs in narrow 
feas, and rivers remote from the 
great ocean. Herein we alfo fee 
the reafon of the times of the tides, 


‘and why they fo conttantly follow 


the courfe of the Moon. 

This folid globe we live upon {s 
call’d the Earth, tho’ it contains fn 
It a greatvarietyof bodies, feveral 
whereof are not properly Earth; 
which word taken in a more Ji- 
mited fenfe, fignifies fuch parts of 
this globe, as are capable, being 
expoled to the air, to give rooting 
and nourifhment to plants, fo tbat 
they may ftand & grow init. With 
fuch earthas this, the createft part 
of the furface of this globe is cover- 
ed: anditis as tt wete the ftore- 
houfe from whence all the living 
creatures of our world, ‘have origi- 
nally their provifions; for from 
thence-al] the plants have their fuf- 
tenance, and fome few animals, 
andfrom thefe all the other ani- 
mals. 

Of Earth, taken in this fenf, 
there are feveral forts, viz. Com- 
mon mould, or Garden earth, 
Clay of feveral kinds, Sandy foils. 

Befides thefe there is medicinal 
earth; as that which is called terra 
lemnia, bolus armena, and diverg 
others. 

After the feveral earth:; we may 
confider the parts of the furface of 
this globe which is barren; and 
fuch for the moftare fand, gravel, 
chalk; and rocks, which prodace 
nothing, where they have no earth 
mixt among them. Barren fands 
are of divers kinds; and confift of 
feveral little irregular tones without 
anyearth, & of {uch there are great 

deferts to be feen in feveral parts 
of the world. 

Beiides thefe, which are moft re« 
markable on the furface of the 
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earth, there are found deeper in 
this globe many cther bodies, which 
becaufe we dilcover by digging into 
the bowels of the earth, are call’d 
by one common name Foflils: un- 
der which are comprehended me- 
tals, minerals or ha!f metals, ftones 
of divers kinds, and fundry bodies 
that have theirtexture between earth 
and ftone. 

To begin with thofe Foffils which 
come neareit the earth ; under this 
head we may reckon the feveral 
forts of Oker, Chalk, that which 
they call Black lead, and other 
bodies of this kind, which are har- 
der than earth but have not the 
confiftency and hardnefs of perfedt 
ftone. 

Next to thefe may be confidered 
ftonesof all forts; whereof thereis 
almoft an infinite variety. Some of 
the moft remarkable, either for 
beauty or ufe, are thefe: Marble 
of all kinds, Porphyry, Granite, 
Free-ftone &c. Flints, Agates, Cor- 
nelians, Pebbles, under which kind 
come the precious ftones, which 
are but pebbles of an exceflive hard- 
nefs, and when they are cut and 
polifhed, they have an extraordina- 
ry luftre. The moft noted and 
efteemed are, Diamonds, Rubies, 
Amethyfts, cmeralds, Topazes, 
Opats. 

efides thefe we mvft not omit 
thofe which, tho’ of not fo much 
beauty, yet are of greater ufe, viz. 
Loaditones, Whetftones cfall kinds, 
Limeftones, Calamint or Lapis cala- 
minaris ; and abundance of o- 
thers. 

Befides thefe, are found in the 
earth feveral forts of falts, as ea- 
ting or common Salt, Vitriol, Sal 
gemma, and others. 

The Minerals, or femi-metals 
that are dug out of the bowels of 
the earth, are Antimony, Cinnaber, 
Zink, &c. to which may be added 
Brimiftone. 

Butthe bodies of mofl ufe, that are 
fought for out of the depths of the 
earth, ,are the metals; which are 
diftinguifhed from other bodies by 
their weight, fufibility, and mallea- 
blenefs, tof which there are thefe 
forts, Gold, Silver, Copper, Tin, 
Lead, and, the mo valuableof 


them all, Iron: to which one may 
join that anomalous body Quickfil- 
ver or Mercury. 

He that defires to be more parti- 
cularly informed concerning the 
qualities & properties of thefe fub- 
terraneout bodies, may confult na- 
tural Hiftorians and Chymitts. 

What lies deeper towards the 
center of the earth we know not, 
but a very little beneath the farface 
cf this globe: and whatever we 
fetch from under ground is only 
what is lodged in the fhell of the 
earth. 

All ftones, metals, and minerals, 
are yeal vegetables ; that is, grown 
organically from proper feeds, as 
well as plants. 

(To be continued.) 


A Letter from a Gentleman travelling 
in lialy to bis Friend in Eugland, 
giving an Account of the Curiofties 
of Nature be Jaw in the Cabinet of 
Aldrovandus, at Bologna. 


(Continued from Page 9.) 


PROM the dead earth we were 

led to its immediate contents. 
The next arrangement fhewed us 
the feveral glittering flakes that 
fhine in its dull mafs, diftant from 
rocks or mines, the parents and the 
feats of the more brilliant {pecies, 
Here firft the plaifter of Montmar- 
tre, & allits kindred kinds, deceived 
with the appearance of the fugary 
loaf. Near to them ftood, in vait 
expanfe, the fpangled talcs; the 
glittering glimmering flakes, coun- 
terfeiting the pureft metals. Bee 
yond them the Mufcovy talc, the 
ifing-glafs extended its broad plates 
in white, in brown, in purple. 
And in arow behind, the fhape- 
lefs felenite, mimicking its form 
but wanting its flexibility. Next 
came the figured and the glof* 
fy bodies of the fame origin, but 
rhomboid felenite, the tall co- 
lumn, and the flat pillar, includ- 
ing portions of natural clay, and in 
its centre mimicking with this dull 
mould the {piry gra{s, or the young 
ear of corn. The rocks next fent 
their progeny. Amazement! {plen- 
dor beyond defcription ! columns of 
pure 
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pure cryftal: the children of the 
faowy Swifferland loaded the arm 
that held them; from thefe to fuch 
as made the {malleft column, deco- 
rated in all degrees the feveral {e- 
ries. The fingle, the double, the 
complex, and the clufters, what 
words can paint them! Thecolours 
were not lefs confpicuous, or lefs 
varied from the {nowy white to 
the dead black : every colour, every 
change of tent was to be found. Be, 
fide thefe, lay, in fimilar order, 
and in fimilar form, the {pars, 
mixed, coloured, painted juit as 
they, only lefs bright & gloifly, like 
the under dufky bow, when the 
whole arch of heaven is covered 
with the glowing radiance of the 
upper. Next after thefe, a ftrange 
feries of things in varied forms, and 
all the change of colours coveted 
theobfervation. I fhould have cal- 
led them another affortment of the 
Oriental gems ; but that a littie fale 
water would have melted all their 
fine forms and their gay appearance 
into nothing. The pureit eryital 
of the rock does not exceed in 
brightnefs or tranfparence the rock 
fale of the Polifh mine: nor is it 
ftopped at this; every colour na- 
ture can give tocryftal to mimic the 
luftre of her richer productions, 
fhe beftows alfo here ; nor is there 
in her bofom a gem, for which fhe 
has not provided a counterfei in 
this foft matters Here lay in gaudy 
rows, the red, the biue, the golden, 
and the purple: there hung the- 
vitriols in vait icicles, the green, 
the white, and blue; and under- 
neath, the produce of the purifying 
art, fhewing their true forms in the 
regular cryitals, Tvhere now re- 
mained but one feries more : what 
fhould it contain ! what was there 
of the earth’s mineral produce that 
had not already furprifed us! There 
remained its dehuve. The name 
conveys no very promifing idea ; 
but the fight of them aftonithed. In 
one drawerlay the coarler grey, the 
white, the brown kinds pure in the 
mafs, or forming veins in itone : in 
another, the golden yellow, and the 
paler ftrawey, in different degrees of 
purity and brighcnefs. In the cen 


tre of another glowed a valt body of 
the ruby fulphur, not ill named 
from that pompous gem, inherit- 
ing with its glowing red its full 
tranfparency. About it lay the 
maffes of the opake green, and 
fragments of the perfeétly pellucid 
and pure gold yellow fpecies, and 
yn another receptacle the glowing 
Orpiment ; the poifon Jurking be- 
neath a coat, that would tempt the 
moit wary to obferve it. The maf- 
fes of mixed ores, in which this 
glittered in lefferor in larger fpan- 
gles made an elegant appearance ; 
but the full glow wasin its native 
purity, the white ftone fhewed its 
golden fiskes to advantage ; the 
greeaifh {ulphurous mafs, difguifed 
and obfcured them; the grey earth 
fhewed them moft themfelves ; but 
it was the pure, the broad, the 
mafly flates, fhining beyond the 
higheft burnifhed gold, that gave it 
the full prefersnce to that real me- 
talinitsown colour. Along thefe 
the bright fcarlet, of the fame name 
and origin, fometimes courfed its 
way In glitiering veins, and in fome 
other {pots the gay red appeared 
pure and in its native lumps, 
fhaming the brightnefs of vermil- 
lion. The earth, befide what is 
her genuine offspring, contains in 
her ample bofom a maltitude of 
elegant, of ftupendous forms, once 
the inhabitants of her furface, or 
of the feas that channel over that 
expanife. ‘The Scriptures tell us that 
there was a deluze: I would bee 
lieve it on that fingle atteftation ; 
but there is proof, The folid fure 
face which we now tread, the 
hardett rock we view, the deepeft 
quarry into which our induitry 


defcends, have once been (oft, 
and in a ftate of diffolution. 
Hard as they are at this time, 


placed as they feem from all time 
in their fixed fituation, they nave 
been fof: and moveable. The deepeft 
earth, the firmeit ttone, the loofe 
mafs, and the folid quarry, all e- 
gually contain 1 their moit folid 
jubilance the leaves of plants, the 
fhells of tea fifh, and the bones of 
animals. They muit have then 
been foft, whea . Petes bodies 
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funk into them ; and this was not 
at the time of their creation, fince 
then the creatures, whofe parts and 
whofe remains they now enclofe, 
had not exiftence. Every ftone in 
which we meet with a fhell, or 
bone, or any other part or portion 
of an animal, tty ah been foft, 
to admit it; and this at fome time, 
may by the plenty, the amazing 
quantity of thefe remains, 1t muft 
have been at fome confiderable 
time after their firft formation. ’Tis 
in vain to fay a fea has in this place 
changed its courfe, and in another 
the earth has been new saifed by 
accident. The proof is univerfa! ; 
mo region but affords it. ’ITis 
equally vain to fay peculiar floods 
erdeluges recorded by poets and 
hiftorians, and brought about by 
natural means, havedoneit. ’Its 
not only on level ground, but on 
mountains, to the utmoft tops of 
the higheit mountains, that the 
fione and earth of which they are 
formed, are pregnant with thefe 
once living bedies. No natural 
means cap have biought this about; 
nothing can have lodged them at 
thefe heights, nothing can have 
feattered them fo univerfally over 
the whole furface of the globe, but 
that deiuge which was alfo univer- 
fai, which could net have its ori- 
gin but from miracle, the caute, 
the fource of which cannot, by all 
the fubtilty of human invention, 
be now afligned; avd which, as the 
pages that give us an account of it 
expreisly tell us, coveredthe whole 
earth to a depth tha: carried it 
many cubits above the tops of the 
higheft mountains. ‘his terribie 
cataltrophe accounts for al} thefe 
ftrange appearances, and this oaly 
can account tor them. 
What idea you will have of this 
amazing treafure from my deéfcrip- 
tion | know not; but to psoceed.--» 
Tn the firit cafe, the eye was enter- 
tained with a kind of fubterranean 
garden; the wide furface prefentcd 
to the view an ‘arrangement of 
tores, parc of the folid rocks of 
Various countries, and of different 
gtads,on whofe fplit jides appeared 
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tion ; there ftood the real plants pro» 
minent and full, and when the op- 
pofite half of the divided ftone had 
been preferved, there appeared a 
Cavity anfwering to al) the linea- 
ments of the other, and imprefbed 
with every vein of the leaf, every 
fibre of the talk. In one place ap- 
peared, upon a red ftone, pregnant 
with iron, the flarry feries of leaves 
of fome plant, like to the common 
cleavers, whofe rough ftalks hang to 
our clothes as we walk by our 
hedges. Thefe were difpefed in 
their regular radiated form, and 
partof the broken ftalk was bent 
down abovethem. ‘Their fubflance 
was that of the mafs; but however 
petrify’4 in matter, their form re- 
mained unaltered, and you naghkt 
trace the very merves and fibres. 
Here the broad leaf of fome tree 
{pread out its grey veins in the 
heart of a paie ftone, and here the 
cones of the alder, andthe catkins 
of the hazel raifed above the {ur- 
face of the brown flare, {poke their 
production. At a little diftance 
fiood a mafs of harder matter, al- 
moti fiinty ; ia this you might trace 
the flender ilalks of a whole tu!t of 
mofs, the very leaves were dillin- 
guifhable. Here lay a broad white 
itone, on whofe furtace rofe an ear 
of barley. Butthe profufion was of 
the fern kinds. Six cafes hardly 
contained the mafs of this treafure ; 
a black fiate, or a bluaith flone, the 
firft found over coal, the fecond ail- 
ways near tomines ofiron,cortcined 
thefe. ‘l hey were of various figuses, 
aud dimenfions of various kinds; 
but ali in their matural fize : and 
an accuitomed eye could trace out 
the particular fpecies in almoft all 
of them. The vegetables of the 
earth had furnifhed the firtt affort- 
ment of thefe ijubterranecan tras 
fures; the next was fepplied by 
thofe which had their origin 2nd 
growth in the fez. The number, 
the variety of thefe was as immenfe 
as of the former, the beauty infi- 
hitcly greater. ‘l’hey dppeared in 
feries and compartments, according 
to their different form and fize, and 
ftructure ; and cvery fpecies that 
the deep afiords was here in its al- 
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tered ftate, except the fine red coral. 
This only fcemed wanting in the 
vaft congeries. Some we faw here 
loofe, feparate, and free, as fcuad 
ja chalk and other foft materia/s, 
but the far greater part were im- 
merfed in {folid rocks and flints, 
and made part of their very ftruc- 
ture; the form and lineaments 
maight be traced in a perfect accu- 
racy, and all the fubftance had 
given its place to flint or itone, un- 
lefs where fome part of the ftalk 
ftood forth above the furface. 
(To be continued.) 
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[Continued from Page t1.] 
DURING the time that his in- 

ftructions were drawing up, 
Wolfey had frequent accefs to the 
King and Council, to whom he gave 
frefh proofs of his capacity for poli- 
tical affairs. But having received 
his difpatches on a Sunday, about 
four in the afternoon, he fet out 
from Richmond, where the Court 
tien was, and foon came to London, 
where he found a barge ready to 
carry him to Gravefend, He arriv- 
ed there in lefs than three hours, 
and immediately took poft-horfes, 
and reached Dover the next morn- 
ing. And the paflage-boat he- 
ing jut going off for Calais, he 
was fo fortunate as to get thither 
before noon, and from thence he 
got to Bruges on Tuefday morne 
ung. The Emperor, having notice 
thaca Miniitcr was arfived, charg- 
ed with a commiflon from the 
King of England, inftantly gave 
him audience ; and Wolfey having 
opened his credentials, and deliver 
ed them in form, requetted that his 
return mightbe expedited; to which 
requeft the Emperor was fo favour- 
abie, that the fame night he rective 
ed his anfwer, wherein every thing 
he had propoted on the part of his 
mafter was agreed to. Upon this, 
early ‘on Wednefday morning, he 
too! poit for Calais, where he came 
atthe opening of the gates, and 
found the pafiage-boat ready to put 
to fea. Accordingly he embarked 
therein, and in a fhort tinre landed 
at Dover; where taking pott-hor- 
fes, he arrived fafe that night at 
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Richmond, where he repofed him- 
felf after his journey. On Thurf. 
day morning he attended at Court; 
and as foon as he faw his Majefty. 
threw himfelf at his feet. Heary 
not expecting to fee him there, and 
fuppofing he had protraéted his dee 
parture, began to reprove him for 
the dilatory execation of his orders, 
On which Wolfley, tothe Kinop’s 
great furprize, addrefled himifelf to 
his Majetty in the following word; : 
‘© May it pleafe your Highnefs, [| 
** have already been with the Em- 
peror, and difpatched your af- 
“* fairs; and, treft, to your 
“* Grace’s contentment ;’? and 
then he prefented his letters* of 
credence. ‘The King, diffem. 
bling forthe prefent his admiration 
at his extraordinary difpatch, aad 
guick return, told im, that on (e. 
cond thoughts, he had found thag 
fomewhat was omitted in his or- 
ders, & had therefore fent a meflene 
ger after him with fuller inttrue- 
tions ; and he afked him, whether 
he had received thofe orders, “J 
‘6 met the meflencer (replied Wol- 
fey} onthe road in my return; 
* but having refleéted on that omi- 
fion, | ventured of myfelf to ex- 
ecute what | knew mu? be abfo- 
lucely neceflary to your Majetty’s 
fervice, prefuming to fupply the 
defect of my difpatches in that 
*¢ particular, and I humbly afk pare 
don for having exceeded my 
‘© commiffion.” Henry,who was 
well pleafed with the expedient, 
and in general with the faccefs of 
the negociation, did not only rea 
dily excufe Wolfley, but gave hina 
his Royal thanks for the fervice he 
had done; and afterwards difmif- 
fed him for the prefent, but com- 
manded him to attend again after 
dinner. 

At the ume appointed, Wolfey 
attended the King in Council, and 
related tohim the feveral particu. 
lars of his Embafly, in fo cracetuy 
a manner, and with {o much elo. 
quence, that all who were prefene 
applauded his addrefs and abilities, 
and declared him a man fit to be 
intrafted with the managment of 
affairs of importance. And onthe 
2d of February, 1508, the King 
gave him the Deanery of Lincola ; 
foon 
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foon afrer which he refigned the rec- 
torthip of Lymington. The begin- 
ning of the following year he had 
alfo conferred upon him the Prebend 
of Walton Brinhold, and the pre- 
bend of Stow. And he had alfo 
not only acquired a great degree of 
the King’s favour, but alio very 
much concilaied the regard of Hen- 
ry, Prince of Wales; who was 
much pleaied with his company ; 
and Wolley was extremely expert 
gn ali thofe arts which are pratti- 
fed in Courts, and tuch as were beft 
cxiculated to procure the favour of 
“oune Prince. 

. i. Lee g, King Henry, VII. died, 
and was uccveded by hisfon Hen. 
ry Vill. who was only eighteen 
ycas of ape. Welley continued 
to pay his Court 10 young Henry 
witn the utmoltatiiduity. aod Fox, 
Bifhop of Winchetter, did ail he 
could teincreafe Wolley’s incereit 
with the King, in hopes by that 
means to leffen Henry’s attachment 
to the Earl of Surry, who was very 
much in nis favour 5; at which Fox 
was much chagrined, as he found 
in confequence of it, that the in- 
fluence which he had maiotatn- 
ed in the cabinet in the preceeding 
reign, ne very much diminilhed 
} refent. 

— ; proof of Wolfey’s advances 
ment in the Royal favour, he was, 
foon after Henry’s acceflion, ap- 
pointed his Majefty’s Almoner ; 
and on the conviétion of Sir Richard 
Ewpfon of nigh treaton, he gave 
him that rapacious Minifter’s houle, 
which was near his own paiace of 
Brideweil, in Fleet-itreet, London, 
In November, 1510, he was admit- 
ted a Member of the King’s Privy 
Council, and appointed Reporter of 
the proceedings in the S:ar-Cham- 
ber; andon the 29thof the fame 
month, the King prefented him to 
the Rettory of Torrington, in the 
Diocefe of Exeter; andonthe 17th 
of February following, he was 
made Canon of Windfor, and Re- 
gificr of the Order of the Garter. 
in November, 15t2, he was collat- 
edtothePrebend of Bugthorp, in 
the Church of York ; and uponthe 
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death of the Dean foon after, he fue- 
ceeded him in the deanery of that 
church, 

The young King, who had been 
kept under much reftraint during 
the life of his father, was now 
greatly difpofed to give a loofe to 
pleafure, and to foliow his princely 
appetite and defire, as Cavendith 
exprefies it. His old and more 
faithful Counfeilors would however, 
fometimes advife him to attend a 
little more to the public concerns 
of his kingdom, and to the duties 
of his regal character. But the 
artful Woliey, on the contrary, in 
order to ingratiate himfelf ftill 
more with the young King, gave 
him that advice which he knew 
would be the moftagreeable to him. 
He perfuaded him to continue to 
inculpe himfelf in his pleafures ; 
anc exhcrted him not to fatigue his 
Royal perfon with the public bufi- 
ne!s, ror to give himfelf any con- 
cero Or uneafinefs about it ; afluring 
him, that it he would but inveit 
him with proper authority, every 
thing fhould be managed in that 
manner which fhould be moft agree- 
able to his Majelty’s will and plea- 


lure; and he, atthe fame time, be 


at fuil liberty to follow the bent of 
his own inclinations. This beha- 
viour of Wolfey greatly increafed 
Henry’s affeétion towards him; and 
‘* in efpecial,” fays Cavendith, 
for that he was moft earneft, and 
** readicft in all the Council, toad- 
** vance the King’s only will and 
plealure, having no re/pelto the 
“* cafe”? Much has been faid by 
{cme writers concerning the virtue & 
probityot Wolfey; but whatreal vir- 
tue, or probity, couldthat man have, 
who, to anfwer his own ends, could 
perfuade and encourage his Prince 
to indulge him/elf in luxurious 
pleafures, and to negle&t the duties 
incumbent upon him as a Sove- 
reign : and who, to gain and to pre- 
ferve that Prince’s favour, made 
it a rule to concur implicitly in, 
and to be the inftrument of his, 
will and pleafure, without any ree 
gard te the nature of the cafe ? 
(7% Le continued.) 
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Tie History of PORSENN A, 
KING or RUSSIA. 


(Continued from Page 16.) 


HILE he the wonders of the 
pisce furvey’d 
And thro” the various cells at random, 
ftray'd, 
In a dark corner of the cave he view’'d 
Somewhat that in the fhape of woman 
ftood ; 
But more deform’d, than dreams can ree 
prefent 
The midnight hag, or poets fancy paint 
The Lapland witch, when the her broom 
beftides, 
And fcatters ftorms and tempefts as the 
rides, 
_She look’d as nature made her to dif- 
grace 
Her kind, and caft a blot on all the 
race ; 
Her fhrivel’d fkin with yellow fpots 
befmear’d 
Like mouldy records feem’d; her eyes 
were blear'd ; 


Her feeble limbs with age and palfy 
fhook ; 

Bent was her body, haggar’d was her 
look, 

From the dark nook out-crept the filthy 
crone, 


And propp’d upon her crutch came 
tote’r'ng on. 
The prince in civil guife appreach’d the 
dame, 
Told her his piteous cafe, and whence he 
came, 
And till Aurora fhou'd the fhades ex- 
pel, 
Implor’d a lodging in her friendly cell. 
Mortal, whoe’er thou art, the fiead be- 
gan, 
And as tbe {pake a deadly horror ran 
Thro’ ali his frame: his cheeks the blood 
; forfook, 
‘ Chattér’d his teeth, his knees together 
ftruck, 
Whoe’er a art, that with prefumption 
rudae . 
Durft on our facred privacy intrude, 


Aad without licenee in our court appear, 

Know, thou’rt the firft that ever cnter’d 
here. 

But fince thou plead’ft excufe, thou'rt 
hither brought 

More by thy fortune than thy owm dee 
fault. 

Thy crime, tho’ great, an eafy pardom 
finds 

For mercy ever dwells in royal minds : 

And would you learn from whofe indul- 
gent hand 

You live, and in whofe aweful prefence 
fiand, 

Know farther, thro’ yon wide extended 
plains 

Great Eolus the king of tempefts reigns ¢ 

And in this lofty palace makes abode 

Well fuited to his ftate, and worthy of 
the God, 

The various elements his empireown, — 

Aad pay their humble homage at his 
throne ; 

And hither all the ftorms & clouds refort, 

Proud to increafe the fplendor of h 
court 


His queen am J, from whom the beaute- 
ous race 

Of winds arofe, fweet fruit of our cm- 
brace ! 

She fcarce had ended, when with wild 
uproar, 

And horrid din, her fons impetuous 
pour . 

Around the cave; came rufhing ™@ 
amain 4 

Lybs, Eurus, Boreas, all the boift’rous 
train 

And clofe behind them ona whirlwind 
rode 


In clouded majefty the bluft’ring God. 

Their locks a thoufand ways were blows: 
about ; 

Their cheeks like full blowa bladders 
ftrutted out ; 

Their boafting taik was of the feats they 
had done, 

Of trees uprooted, and of towns o'er 
thrown ; 

And when they kindly tarn’d them a» 
accoft : > 

The prince, they almoft picreed him with 
the froft. Te 
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The gapiog hag in fix’d attention ftood, 

And at the clofe of ev'ry tale cried ~—— 
ood, 

Bleffing with outitretch’d arms each dar- 
ling fon, 

In due proportion to the mifchief done, 

And where, faid fhe, does littic Zephry 


{tay ! 

Know vo oe fons, your brother's rout 
to day? 

In what bold deeds does he his hours 
employ ? 

Grant heav’a no evil has beiali’n my 
boy ! 

We’er was he known to linger thus be- 
fore, 

Scarce had the fpoke, when at the cavern 
door 

Came lightly tripping in a form more 
fair 


Than the young poet’s fond ideas are, 
When fir’d with love, he tries his utmoft 
ait 
To paint the beauteous tyrant of his 
heart. 
A fattin vett his flender fhape confin’d, 
Embroider’d o’er with flowers of every 
kind, 
Flora’s own work, when firft the goddefs 
ftrove 
‘ To win the little wanderer to her love, 
Of buroith’d filver were his fandals made 
Silver his butkins, and with gems o’er- 
: daid. 
A faffron colour’d robe behind him 
flow’d, 
And added grace and grandeur as he trod, 
#is wings than iiltics whiter to behold, 
Sprinkled with azure fpots, and ftreak’d 
with gold ; 
So thin their form, and of fo light a 
kind, 
That they ior ever danc’d, and fiutter’d 
in the wind, j 
Around his temples with becoming air, 
In wasaton ringlets curl’d his auburn 
hair, 
Anio’er his thoulders negligently fpread ; 
A wreathof fragrant rofes crown’d his 
head. 


' Such his attire, but O no pen can trace, 


No words can fhew the beauties of his 
face ; 

So kind ! (o winning ! fo divinely fair ! 

Eternal youth and pleafure flourifh there; 

There allthe little loves and graces 
meet, 

And ev'ry thing that’s foft, and ev'ry 
thing that’s fweet, 

Thou vagrant, cried the damein angry 
tone, 

Where could’ft thou loiter thus fo long 
alone ? 
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Little thou car’ft what anxious thoughts 


molett, 
What pangs are lab’ring in a mother’s 
breait. 
Well do you thew your duty by your 
haite 


For thou of all my fons art always 
ft 


att. 

A child lefs fondled would have fled 
more fait, 

Sure tis a curfe on mothers, doem’d to 


mourn 

Where beft they love, the leaft and worft 
retura. 

My dear mamma the gentle youth re- 
ply’d, 

And made a low obeifance, ceafe to 
chide, , 

Nor wound me with your words, for well 
you Know, 

Your Zephyr bears a part in all your 
woe, 

How great muft be his forrow then to 
icarn 

That he hin-felf’s the caufe of your con- 
cern ! 


Nor had J loiter’d thus had I been free, 

Bul the (air princefs of Feracity, 

Intreated me to make fome fhort delay, 

And afk’d by her who cou'd refufe te 
ftay, 

Surrounded by the damifels of her court 

She fought the fhady grove, her lov'’d 
refort, 

Frefh rofe the grafs, the flowers were 
mix’d between, 

Like rich embroid’ry on a ground of 
green, 

And in the midft prote&ted by the fhade, 

A cryftal ftream in wild meanders play’d : 

Whiie on its banks, the trembling leaves 
among, 

A thoufand little birds in concert fung,. 

Clofe by a mount with fragrant fhrubs 
o’ergrown, 

On a cool mofiy couch the laid her down; 

Her air, her pofture, all confptr'd te 
pleafe ; 

Her head, upon her fnowy arm at eafe. 

Reclin’d, a ftudied carelefsnefs expre(s'd 5 

Lo ofe lay her robe, and naked heav’d her 
breatt. ' 

Eager I flew to that delightful place, 

And pour’d a fhow’r of kiffes on her 
face ; 

Now hover’d o’er her neck, her breaft, 
her arms, 

Like bees o’er fow'rs, and taftedall hes 
charms ; 

And then her lips, and then her cheeks J} 


try 
And fann’d, and wanton’d round on every 
fide. (Te b¢ <ontinued. ) 




















